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Aye! cuff the craven runaway, 
For that’s the game of war; 

You ape the adult, and must do 
As they have done before! 

That many should the one oppress 
Need cause you no surprise ; 

What’s fighting but a legal way 
For kings to tyrannize! 


Nor are your mimic wars so bad, 
Ye think ye’re heroes now— 

And Hannibal or Wellington 
Could think no more, I trow. 


YOUNG DESERTER. 


ENGRAVING, 


Your deeds to ye are just as great 
As any they have done; 

And yours the better bargain, too, 
If glory’s weighed by fun. 


Napoleon, crushed at Waterloo, 
Heart-broken, captive, dies: 

The urchin, whipped, goes sound to sleep, 
And fate to-morrow tries. 

No widow’s shriek, no orphan’s tears, 
No empire steeped in gore, 

Assail his sight, or haunt his dreams— 
Give me the mimic war! 





ORIGINAL. 


THE TEMPTED. 


BY REV. JOHN G. WILSON, 


Tue bridal party met—the fair, 
The young, and light of heart were there. 
No gloom was in that circle found, 
And gaily went the wine-cup round ; 
But one there was who passed it by, 
And firm and calm he made reply 
To those who blamed and those who sneered ; 
No praise he sought, no taunt he feared ; 
For by the past he knew full well 
The frenzy of the wine-cup’s spell ; 
He knew the first wild draught would bring 
A train of untold suffering. 
It was his wedding—by his side 
There stood his own affianced bride, 
Who should have been rejoiced to see 
How firma, when tempted. ..e could be. 
But Clara, in an evil hour, 


Was prompted to exert her power : 
N’r °49.—III.—11. 





She took the wine-cup in her hand, 
And ’twixt entreaty and command, 
She said, “ However firm, you'll see 
He can’t refuse to drink with me. 
You must, my dear, just for my sake, 
A little of this nectar take.” 
He gave one sad, imploring look— 
“ O Clara!” said, the wine-cap took 
He drained the glass, and from that hour 
The Demon had him in his power. 

But when she tried in after years 
Remonstrances, entreaties, tears, 
To turn him from the fatal bowl, 
He wildly, madly spurned control. 
And now she recollects the draught, 
Which only for her sake he quaffed, 
And spends a sad, repentant life, 
A hopeless, wretched, drunkard’s wife. 
133 
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MARY POWELL. -—Continued from paze 127. 


May 24th. * * * Coming out of 
church he woulde shun ye common field, 
where y® villagery led up their sports, 
saying, he deemed quoit-playing and y° 
like to be unsuitable recreations on a daye 
whereupon the Lord had restricted us 
from speaking our own words, and think- 
ing our own (that is, secular) thoughts; 
and that he believed y° law of God in 
this particular would soone be the law of 
y® land, for parliament would shortlie put 
down Sunday sports. I askt, “ What, the 
king’s parliament at Oxford?’ He an- 
swered, “No: the country’s parliament 
at Westminster.” I sayd, I was sorrie, 
for manie poore hard-working men had 
no other holiday. He sayd, another holi- 
day would be given them ; and that whe- 
ther or no, we must not connive at evil, 
which we doe in permitting an holy daye 
to sink into a holiday. I sayd, but was it 
not ye Jewish law, which had made such 
restrictions? He sayd, yes, but that 
Christ came not to destroy y* moral law, 
of which sabbath-keeping was a part, and 
that even its naturall fitnesse for the bodi- 
ly welfare of man and beast was such as 
no wise legislator would abolish or abuse 
it, even had he no consideration for our 
spiritual or immortal part ; and that ’twas 
a well known fact that beasts of burthen, 
which had not one daye of rest in seven, 
did lesse worke in ye end. As for oure 
soules, he sayd, they required theire spi- 
ritual meales as much as our bodies re- 
quired theires: and even poore, rusticall 
clownes, who could not reade, mighte 
nourish their better parts by an_holie 
pause, and by looking within them, and 
around them, and above them. I felt in- 
clined to tell him that long sermons al- 
waies seemed to make me love God less 
insteade of more, but woulde not, fearing 
he mighte take it that I meant he had 
been giving me one. 


Monday.—Mother hath returned! The 
moment I heard her voice I fell to tremb- 
ling. At ye same moment I hearde 


Robin cry, “ Oh, mother, I have broken 
the green beaker!” which betraied appre- 
hension in another quarter. However, 
she quite mildlie replied, “ Ah, I knew 
the handle was loose,” and then kist me 
with soe greate afiection that I felt quite 
easie. She had beene withhelde by a 
troublesome colde from returning at ye 
appointed time, and cared not to write. 
*T was just supper-time, and there were 
the children to kiss and to give theire 
bread and milk, and Bill’s letter to reade ; 
so that nothing particular was sayd till 
the younger ones were gone to bed, and 
father and mother were taking some wine 
and toast. Then says father, “ Well, 
wife, have you got the five hundred 
pounds?” No,” she answers, rather 
carelesslie. ‘I tolde you how ’twoulde 
be,” says father; “you mighte as well 
have staid at home.” “ Really, Mr. 
Powell,” says mother, “soe seldom as I 
stir from my owne chimney-corner, you 
neede not to grudge me, I think, a few 
dayes among our mutuall relatives.” “ I 
shall goe to gaol,” says father. ‘ Non- 
sense,” says mother; “to gaol indeed !” 
“ Well, then, who is to keepe me from 
it?” says father, laughing. “TI will an- 
swer for it, Mr. Milton will wait a little 
longer for his money,” says mother, “ he 
is an honorable man, I suppose.” “f 
wish he may thinke me one,” says fa- 
ther; “and as toa little longer, what is 
y® goode of waiting for what is as unliklie 
to come eventuallie as now?” You 
must answer that for yourselfe,” says 
mother, looking wearie; “I have done 
what I can, and can doe no more.” 
“Well, then, ’tis lueky matters stand as 
they do,” says father. “ Mr. Milton has 
been much here in your absence, my 
dear, and has taken a liking to our Moll ; 
soe, believing him, as you say, to be an 
honorable man, I have promised he shall 
have her.” “Nonsense,” cries mother, 
turning red and then pale. “ Never far- 
ther from nonsense,” says father, “for ’tis 
to be, and by y* ende of y* month too.” 
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“You are bantering me, Mr. Powell,” 
says mother. “ How can you suppose soe, 
my deare?” says father, “you doe me 
injustice.” “ Why, Moll!” cries mother 
turning sharplie towards me, as I sate 
mute and fearfulle, “what is alle this, 
child? You cannot, you dare not think 
of wedding this round-headed puritan.” 
“ Not round-headed,” sayd I, trembling ; 
“his haire is as long and curled as mine.” 
“Don’t bandy words with me, girl,” says 
mother, passionatelie, * see how unfit you 
are to have a house of your owne, who 
cannot be left in charge of your father’s 
for a fortnighte, without falling into mis- 
chiefe!’’ “JI won’t have Moll chidden ia 
that way,” says father; “she has fallen 
into noe mischiefe, and has been a dis- 
creete and dutifull child.” “ Then it has 
beene all your doing,” says mother, “ and 
you have forced the child into this match.” 
“Noe forcing whatever,’ says father, 
“they like one another, and I am very 
glad of it, for it happens to be very con- 
venient.” “Convenient, indeed,” repeats 
mother, and falls a weeping. Thereon J 
must needs weep too, but she says, “ Be- 
gone to bed; there is no neede that you 
shoulde sit by to heare your owne father 
confesse what a fool he has beene.” 

To my bedroom I have come, but can- 
not yet seek my bed; the more as [ still 
heare their voices in contention below. 





Tuesday.—This morninge’s breakfaste 
was moste uncomfortable, I feeling like a 
checkt child, scarce minding to looke up 
or to eat. Mother, with eyes red and 
swollen, scarce speaking save to the chil- 
dren ; father directing his discourse chief- 
lie to Dick, concerning farm matters and 
ye rangership of Shotover, tho’ "twas easie 
to see his mind was not with them. Soe 
soone as alle had dispersed to their cus- 
tomed taskes, and I was loitering at ye 
window, father calls aloud to me from his 
studdy. Thither I go, and find him and 
mother, she sitting with her back to both. 
“ Moll,” says father, with great determi- 


nation, “you have accepted Mr. Milton 
to please yourself, you will marry him out 
of hand to please me.” Spare me, 
spare me, Mr. Powell,” interrupts mo- 
ther, “if the engagement may not be 
broken off, at leaste precipitate it not 
with this indecent haste. Postpone it 
til——”” * Till when?” says father. 
“Till the child is olde enough to know 
her owne mind.” “That is, to put off an 
honorable man on false pretences,” says 
father; “she is olde enough to know it 
alreadie. Speake, Moll, are you of your 
mother’s mind to give up Mr. Milton al- 
together?” I trembled, but sayd, “ No.” 
“Then, as his time is precious, and he 
knows not when he may ieave his home 
agayn, I save you the trouble, child, of 
naming a day, for it shall be the Monday 
before Whitsuntide.” Thereat mother 
gave a kind of groan; but as for me, I 
had like to have fallen on ye ground, for 
I had had no thought of such haste. “See 
what you are doing, Mr. Powell,” says 
mother, compassionating me, raising me 
up, though somewhat roughly; “1 pro- 
phecie evil of this match.” Prophets 
of evil are sure to find listeners,” says 
father, * but 1 am not one of them ;” and 
so left ye room. ‘Thereon my mother, 
who alwaies feares him when he has a 
fit of determination, loosed the bounds of 
her passion, and chid me so unkindlie, 
that, humbled and mortified, I was glad 
to secke my chamber. 

* * * Entering y° dining-room, how- 
ever, I uttered a shriek on seeing father 
fallen back in his chair, as though ina 
fit, like unto that which terrified us a 
year ago; and mother hearing me call 
out, ran in, loosed his collar, and soone 
broughte him to himselfe, tho’ not without 
much alarm to alle. He made light of it 
himselfe, and sayd ’twas merelie a suddain 
rush of blood to ye head, and woulde not 
be dissuaded from going out; but mother 
was playnly smote at the heart, and hav- 
ing lookt after him with some anxietie, 
exclaimed, “I shall neither meddle nor 
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make more in this businesse ; your father’s 
suddain seizures shall never be layd at 
iny doore ;” and soe left me, till we met 
at dinner. After the cloth was drawne, 
enters Mr. Milton, who goes up to mother, 
and with gracefulnesse kisses her hand; 
but she withdrewe it pettishly, and tooke 
up her sewing, on the which he lookt at 
her wonderingly and then at me ; then at 
her agayne, as though he woulde reade 
her whole character in her face; which 
having seemed to doe, and to write ye 
same in some private page of his heart, 
he never troubled her or himselfe with 
further comment, but tooke up matters 
just where he had left them last. Ere 
we parted we had some private conter- 
ence touching our marriage, for hastening 
which he had soe much to say that [ 
coulde not longe contend with him, espe- 
ciallie as I founde he had plainlie made 
out that mother loved him not. 





Wednesday.—House full of companie, 
leaving noe time to write nor think. 
Mother sayth, tho’ she cannot forebode an 
happy marriage, she will provide for a 
merrie wedding, and hathe growne more 
than commonlie tender to me, and given 
me some trinkets, a piece of fine Holland 
cloth, and enoughe of green sattin for a 
gown, that will stand on end with its 
owne richnesse. She hath me constantlie 
with her in ye kitchen, pastrie, and store- 
room, telling me ’tis needfulle I shoulde 
umprove in housewiferie, seeing I shall 
soe soone have a home of my owne. 

But I think mother knows not, and I 
am afeard to tell her, that Mr. Milton hath 
no house of his owne to carry me to, but 
onlie lodgings, which have well suited his 
bachelor state, but may net, ‘tis likelie, 
beseeme a lady to live in. He deems soe 
himselfe, and sayeth we wiil look out for 
an hired house, at our leisure. Alle this 
he hath sayd to me in an undertone, ia 
mother’s presence, she sewing at ye table 
and we sitting in y® window; and ’tis 
difficult to tell how much she hears, for 


she will aske noe questions, and make 
noe comments, onlie compresses her lips, 
which makes me think she knows. 

The children are in turbulent spiritts ; 
but Robin hath done nought but mope 
and make moan since he learnt he must 
soe soone lose me. A thought hath struck 
me—Mr. Milton educates his sister's 
son’s; two lads of about Robin's age. 
What if he woulde consent to take my 
brother under his charge? perhaps father 
would be willing. 





Saturday.— Last visit to Sheepscote— 
at leaste,as Mary Powell ; but kind Rose 
and Roger Agnew will give us the use 
of it for a week on our marriage, and 
spend the time with dear father and mo- 
ther, who will neede their kindnesse. 
Rose and I walked along aboute ye gar- 
den, her arm around my neck; and she 
was avised to say, 

Cloth of frieze, be not too bold, 

Tho’ thou be matcht with cloth of gold— 
And then craved my pardon for soe un- 
mannerly a rhyme, which indeede, me- 
thoughte, needed an excuse, but exprest 
a feare that [ knew not (what she called) 
my high destiny, and prayed me not to 
trifle with Mr. Milton’s feelings nor in 
his sighte, as I had done ys daye she dined 
at Forest Hill. I laught, and sayd, he 
must take me as he found me; he was 
going to marry Mary Powell, not ye Wise 
Widow of Tekoah. Rose lookt wistful- 
lie, but I bade her take heart, for I doubted 
not we shoulde content eache ye other; 
and for the rest her advice shoulde not be 
fargotten. ‘Thereat, she was pacyfied. 

May 22d.—Alle bustle and confusion 
—slaying of poultrie, making of pastrie, 
etc. People coming and going, prest to 
dine and to sup, and refuse, and then stay, 
y° colde meats and wines ever on y® ta- 
ble; and in y* evening, the rebecks and 
recorders sent for that we may dance in 
y° hall. My spiritts have been most un- 
equall ; and this evening I was overtaken 
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with a suddain faintnesse, such as I never, 
but once before experienced. They would 
let me dance no more; and I was quite 
tired enoughe to be glad to sit aparte 
with Mr. Milton neare the doore; with 
y® moon shining on us; untill at length 
he drew me out into y¢ garden. Hespake 
of happinesse and home, and hearts knit 
in love, and of heavenlie espousals, and 
of man being y* head of the woman, and 
of our Lord’s marriage with ye Church, 
and of white robes, and the bridegroom 
coming in clouds of glory, and of y* voices 
of singing men and singing women, and 
eternall spring, and eternall blisse, and 
much that I cannot cal! to mind, and 
other-much that I coulde not comprehende, 
but which was in mine ears as y® song of 
birds, or falling of waters. 

23d.—Rose hath come, and hath kind- 
lie offered to help pack ye trunks, (which 
are to be sent off by the waggon to Lon- 
don,) that I may have y* more time to 
devote to Mr. Milton. Nay, but he will 
soon have all my time devoted to himself, 
and I would as lief spend what little re- 
mains, in mine accustomed haunts, after 
mine accustomed fashion. I had pur- 
posed a ride on Clover this morning, with 
Robin; but ye poor boy must I trow be 
disappointed. 
And for what! Ohme! I have 
hearde such a long sermon on marriage 
duty and service, that I am faine to sit 
down and weepe. But no, I must not, for 
they are waiting for me in ye hall, and 
y® guests are come and y* musick is tun- 





ing, and my lookes must not betray me. 
And now farewell Journall; for Rose, 
who first bade me keep you, (little deem- 
ing after what fashion,) will now pack 
you up, and I will not close you witha 
heavie strayn. Robin is calling me be- 
neath ye window—Tather is sitting in 
y° shade, under the old pear tree, seem- 
ingiy in gay discourse with Mr. Milton. 
To-morrow y® village-bells will ring for 


the marriage of Mary PowEML. 


LONDON. 

Mr. Russell's, Taylor, St. Bride’s Churchyard. 

Oh, heaven! is this my new home? 
my heart sinkes alreadie. After y* swete 
fresh ayre of Sheepscote, and ye cleanli- 
ness, and ye quiet and ye pleasant smells, 
sightes, and soundes, alle whereof Mr. 
Milton enjoyed to y° full as keenlie as ], 
saying they minded him of Paradise— 
how woulde Rose pitie me, could she view 
me in this close chamber, the floor where- 
of of dark uneven boards, must have beene 
layd, methinks, three hundred years ago: 
the oaken pannells, utterlie destitute of 
polish and with sundrie chinks; the bed 
with dull brown hangings, lined with as 
duila greene, occupying half y® space; 
and half y* remainder being filled with 
dustie books, whereof there are. store, 
alsoe in every other. place. This mirror, 
Ist thinke, belonged to faire Rosamond. 
And this arm-chair to King Lear. Over 
y° chimney hangs a ruefull portrait—may 
be of Grotius, but | shoulde sooner deeme 
it of some worthie before ye Flood. Onlie 
one quarter of ye casement will open, and 
that upon a prospect, oh dolefulle! of ye 
churchyarde! Mr. Milton lad need be 
as blithe as he was all y¢ time we were 
at Sheepscote, or [ shall be buried in that 
same churchyarde within ye twelvemonth. 
"Tis well he has stepped out to see a 
friend, that I may in his absence get ridd 
of this fit of ye dismalls. I wish it may 
be ye last. What would mother say to 
his bringing me to such a home as this? I 
will not think. Soe this is London! How 
diverse from the “towred citie” of my 
husband’s versing! and of his prose too; 
for as he spake, by the way, of’ ye disorders 
of our time, which extend even into eache 
domestick circle, he sayd that alle must, 
fora while, appear confused to our view, 
just as a mightie citie unto a stranger 
who shoulde beholde arounde him huge, 
uufinished fabrics, the plan whereof he 
could but imperfectlie make out, amid 
y® builders’ disorderlie apparatus; but 
that, from afar, we might perceive glori- 
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ous results from party contentions—free- 
dom springing up from oppression, intelli- 
gence succeeding ignorance, order follow- 
ing disorder, just as that same traveller 
looking at y® citie from a distant height, 
sd beholde towres, and spires glistering 
with gold and marble, streets stretching 
in lessening perspectives, and bridges 
flinging their white arches over noble 
rivers. But what of this saw we all along 
ye Oxford-road? Firsthe, there was no 
commanding height; second, there was 
y® citie obscured by a drizzling rain; 
y® ways were foul, ye faces of those we 
mett spake less of pleasure than business, 
and bells were tolling but none ringing. 
Mr. Milton’s father, a grey-haired, kind 
old man, was here to give us welcome; 
and his first words were, “ Why, John, 
thou hast stolen a march on us. Soe 
quickly too, and so snug! But she is 
faire enoughe, man, to excuse thee, roy- 
alist or noe.” 

And soe, taking me in his arms, kist 
me franklie. But { heare my husband’s 
voice, and another with it. 





Thursday.— Twas a Mr. Lawrence 
whom my husband brought home last 
nighte to sup; and y® evening passed 
righte pleasantlie, with news, jestes, and 
a little musicke. To-daye hath been 
kindlie devoted by Mr. Milton to shewing 
me sights ;—and oh! the strange, divert- 
ing cries in y®’streets, even from earlie 
dawn! “ New milk and curds from ye 
dairic !’’—* Olde shoes for some brooms ?” 
—“Anie kitchen stuffe, have you, maids?” 
— Come, buy my greene herbes !”—and 
then in ye streets, here a man preaching, 
there another juggling; here a boy with 
an ape, there a show of Nineveh; next 
ye news from the north ; and as for ye Chi- 
na shops and drapers in ye Strand, and 
ye cooks’ shops in Westminster, with the 
smoking ribs of beef and fresh salads set 
out on tables in y® street, and men in 
white aprons crying cut “ Calf’s liver, 
tripe, and hot sheep’s feet’”—'twas enough 


to make one untimelie hungrie—or take 
one’s appetite away, as y® case might be. 
Mr. Milton showed me yé noble minster, 
with King Harry Seveuth’s chapel ad- 
joining; and pointed out ye old house 
where Ben Jonson lived. Neare ve Broade 
Sanctuarie, we fel] in with a slighte, 
dark-complexioned young gentleman of | 
two or three and twenty, whome my hus- 
band espying cryed, “ What, Marvell?” 
the other comically answering, * What 
marvel?” and then handsomlie saluting 
me and complimenting Mr. Milton, much 
lighte and pleasant discourse ensued ; and, 
finding we were aboute to take boat, he 
volunteered to goe with us on y® river. 
After manie hours’ exercise, | have come 
home fatigued, yet well pleased. Mr. 
Marvell sups with us. 


Friday—I wish I coulde note down a 
tithe of ye pleasant things yt were sayd 
last nighte. First, olde Mr. Milton hav- 
ing stept out with his son—I called in 
Rachael, ye younger of Mr. Russell's 
serving-maids, (for we have none of our 
owne as yet, which tends to much dis- 
comfiture,) and, with her aide, I dusted 
the books, and sett them in half ye space 
they had occupied; then cleared away 
three large basketfuls of y* absolutest 
rubbish, torn letters and ye like, and sent 
out for flowers, (which it seemeth strange 
enoughe to me to dbuy,) which gave 
y® chamber a gayer aire, and soe my hus- 
band sayd when he came in, calling me 
ye fayrest of them alle; and then, sitting 
down with gayety to ye organ, drew 
forthe from it heavenlie sounds. After- 
wards Mr. Marvell came in, and they 
discoursed about Italy, and Mr. Milton 
promised his friend some letters of intro- 
duction to Jacopo Gaddi, Clementillo, and 
others.— 

After supper, they wrote sentences, 
definitions, and y® like, after a fashion of 
Catherine de Medici, some of which I 
have layd aside for Rose. 
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—To-day we have seene St. Paul’s 
faire cathedral, and ye school where Mr. 
Milton was a scholar when a boy ; thence 
to ye fields of Finsbury ; where are trees 
and windmills enow: a place much fre- 
quented for practising archery and other 
manlie exercises. 





Saturday.—Tho’ we rise betimes, olde 
Mr. Milton is earlier stille: and I always 
find him sitting at his table beside y® win- 
dow, (by reason of ye chamber being soe 
dark,) sorting I know not how manie 
bundles of papers tied with red tape; 
eache so like ye other that I marvel how 
he knows them aparte. This morning, I 
found the poore olde gentleman in sad 
distress at missing a manuscript song of 
Mr. Henry Lawe’s, the onlie copy extant, 
which he persuaded himselfe that I must 
have sent down to y® kitchen fire yester- 
day. f am convinced I dismist not a 
single paper that was not torne eache 
way, as being utterlie uselesse; but as 
ye unluckie song cannot be founde, he 
sighs, and is certayn of my delinquence, 
as is Hubert, his owne man; or, as he 
more frequentlie calls him, his * odd 
man ;”’—and an odd man indeede is Mr. 
Hubert, readie to address his master or 
master’s sonne on y® merest occasion, 
without waiting to be spoken to; tho’ he 
expecteth others to treat them with far 
more deference than he himself’ payeth. 

— Dead tired, this daye, with soe much 
exercise ; but woulde not say soe, because 
my husband was thinking to please me by 
shewing me soe much. Spiritts flagging 
however. These London streets wearie 
my feet. We have been over y@ house 
in Aldersgate St., the garden whereof 
disappointed me, having hearde so much 
of it; but ‘tis far better than none, and 
y® house is large enough for Mr. Milton’s 
familie, and my father’s te boote. Thought 
how pleasant ’twould be to have them alle 
aboute me next Christmasse; but that 
holie time is noe longer kept with joyfull- 
nesse in London. Ventured, therefore, to 


expresse a hope, we mighte spend it at 
Forest Hill; but Mr. Milton sayd ’twas 
unlikelie he s* be able to leave home; 
and askt, would I go alone !—Constrained, 
for shame, to say no; but felt, in my 
heart, I would jump to see Forest Hill 
on anie terms, I soe love alle that dwell 
there. 

Sunday even.—Private and_publick 
prayer, sermons, and psalm-singing from 
morn until nighte. The onlie break hath 
been a visit to a quaint but pleasing 
Quaker lady, (yé first of that persuasion 
J had ever had speéch of,) by name Cath- 
erine Thompson, whom my husband holds 
in great reverence. ‘She said manie 
things worthy to be remembered ; onlie 
as | remember them, I need not to write 
them down. Sorrie to be caughte nap- 
ping by my husband, in y® midst of the 
third long sermon. ‘This comes of over- 
walking, and of being unable to sleep o’ 
nights ; for whether it be ye London ayre, 
or ye London methods of making y® beds, 
or y® strange noises in the streets, I know 
not, but I have scarce been able to close 
my eyes before daybreak since I came to 
town. 





Monday.—And now beginneth a new 
life; for my husband’s pupils, who were 
dismist for a time for my sake, returne to 
theire tasks this daye, and old Mr. Milton 
giveth place to his two grandsons, his 
widowed daughter’s children, Edward and 
John Philips, whom my husband led in to 
me just now. ‘T'wo plainer boys I never 
sett eyes on ; the one weak-eyed and puny, 
the other prim and puritanicall—no more 
to be compared to our sweet Robin! * 
* After a few words they retired to 
theire books; and my husband, taking my 
hand, sayd in the kindliest manner,— 
“ And now I leave my sweete Moll to the 
pleasant companie of her own goode and 
innocent thoughtes; and if she needs 
more, here are both stringed and keyed 
instruments, and books both of the older 
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and modern time, soe that she will not 
find the hours hang heavie.” Methoughte 
how much more [ sé like a ride upon 
Clover than all ye books that ever were 
penned; for the door no sooner closed 
upon Mr. Milton than it seemed as tho’ 
he had taken alle ye sunshine with him; 
and I fell to cleaning ye casement that | 
mighte look out ye better into ye church- 
yarde, and then altered tables and chairs, 
and then sate downe with my elbows 
resting on y® window-scat, and my chin 
on y® palms of my hands, gazing on | 
knew not what, and feeling like a butter- 
fly under a wine-glass. 

I marvelled why it seemed soe long 
since I was married, and wondered what 
they were doing at home—coulde fancy I 


‘ 


hearde mother chiding, and see Charlie 
stealing into ye dairie and dipping his 
finger in ye cream, and Kate feeding the 
chickens, and Dick taking a stone out of 
Whitestar’s shoe. 

—Methought how dull it was to be 
passing y° best part of the summer out of 
ye reache of fresh ayre and greene fields, 
and wondered, would all my future sum- 
mers be soe spent! 

Thoughte how dull it was to live in 
lodgings, where one c4 not even go into 
ye kitchen to make a pudding, and how 
dull to live in a town, without some 
young female friend with whom one might 
have ventured into y® streets, and where 
one could not soe much as feed colts ina 
paddock ; how dull to be without a garden, 
unable soe much as to gather a handfulle 
of ripe cherries; and how dull to looke 
into a churchyarde, where there was a 
man digging a grave! 

—When I wearied of staring at ye 
grave-digger, 1 gazed at an olde gentle- 
man anda young lady slowlie walking 
along, yet scarce as if I noted them; and 
was thinking mostlie of Forest Hill, when 
I saw them stop at our doore, and present- 
ly they were shewn in, by ye name of 
Doctor and Mistress Davies. I sent for 
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my husband, and entertayned ’em both as 
well as Ic‘, till he appeared, and they 
were polite and pleasant to me ; the young 
Jady tall and slender, of a cleare brown 
skin, and with eyes that were fine enough ; 
onlie there was a supprest smile on her 
lips all ye time, as tho’ she had seen me 
looking out of y€ window. She tried me 
on all subjects, [ think; for she started 
them more adroitlie than I; and taking 
up a book on ye window-seat, which was 
ye Amadigi of Bernardo Tasso, printed 
alle in Jialiques, she sayd, if | loved poe- 
try, which she was sure I must, she knew 
she shoulde love me. I did not tell her 
whether or noe. ‘Then we were both si- 
lent. ‘Then Doctor Davies talked vehe- 
mentlie to Mr. Milton agaynst ye King ; 
and Mr. Milton was not so contrarie to 
him as I c4 have wished. ‘Then Mistress 
Davies tooke ye word from her father and 
beganne to talke to Mr. Milton of Tasso, 
and Dante, and Boiardo, and Ariosto; and 
then Dr. Davies and I were silent. Me- 
thoughte they both talked well, tho’ I 
knew so little of their subject-matter ; 
onlie they coniplimented eache other too 
much. J mean not they were insincere, 
for eache seemed to think highlie of ye 
other; onlie we neede not say alle we 
feele. 

To conclude, we are to sup with them 
to-morrow. 


Wednesday. 

JournALL, I have nobodie now but you, 
to whome to tell my little griefs; in- 
deede, before I married, I know not that 
J had anie; and even now, they are very 
small, only they are soe new, that some- 
times my lieart is like to burst. 

—1 know not whether ’tis safe to put 
them alle on paper, onhie it relieves for 
y® time, and it kills time, and perhaps a 
little while hence I may looke back and 
see how small they were, and how they 
might have beene shunned, or better 
borne. *Tis worth y® triall. 
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PART ‘THE THIRD. 

Poor Madeline ! she had overrated her 
strength and powers of endurance; the 
nearer she drew to Paris the more nerv- 
ous she became—the less fitted for the 
task she had set herself. At one time she 
would order the postillions to double their 
speed, and the next direct them to go 
slower, for that she was distracted by the 
rapidity of movement. More than once 
she felt she had done foolishly in bringing 
her child with her. She entertained no 
idea of using him, as in a drama, to draw 
her husband back. She knew this to be 
equally mean as useless, and that nothing 
but time could restore her husband to 
himself and to her. 

As the carriage whirled through the 
streets of Paris, Madeline’s heart beat so 
quickly, that she could hardly breathe: 
even the servants seemed too absorbed to 
note the strangeness of the motley city. 
Arthur had been sometime asleep, and 
when the postillions drew up at the hotel, 
Mrs. Mansfield felt completely paralysed ; 
she could not move. Her blood, stag- 
nant for a moment, rushed suddenly to 
her head, which swam and reeled; and 
although her maid assured the servants 
that her mistress was only suffering from 
fatigue, she feared she was actually dying. 

The next day, when bodily exertion 
had somewhat abated, Madeline collected 
her thoughts, and endeavored to arrange 
the best, because the most effective, 
mode of appealing to her husband. She 
ascertained that he was still in Paris. 
The lawyer was expected to arrive that 
evening, or the next morning. Should 
she suffer him to see Mansfield first, or 
should she go herself to her husband? 
There would have been no cause for de- 
liberation, if she was certain of seeing 
only him. She would go at once; but 
could she bear to meet another? “ No- 
thing will happen me, good Lewis,” she 
said, in reply to his respectful protest,— 
“nothing, believe me. Let the man 
drive on.” The servant bowed; and the 


uneasy machine, lined with crimson-vel- 
vet—a specimen of finery and discomfort 
—proceeded to rattle over the ill-paved 
streets. “@pen the door, Lewis,” she 
said ; “1 will myself inquire.” 

“May God protect her!” uttered the 
old servant ; “how pale and resolute she 
looks, and yet how. gentle !” 

To Madeline’s inquiries, the attendant 
who answered said that Monsieur was 
out, but “ Madame” was at breakfast. 
Mrs. Mansfield paused, and the repeated 
question of “Who shall I say wishes to 
see her?” fell unheard upon her ear. She 
walked in. 

It was a strange, I had almost written 
an unnatural, meeting—vice and virtue 
face to faee—and yet such scenes oecur 
almost daily in this great world, without 
many taking note of them. The unhappy 
woman, whom Madeline found reading 
one of the frivolous journals of the day, 
rose to receive her with an ease and 
grace of manner which, at any other 
time, or from any other person, would 
have at once prepossessed her in her 
favor. She requested her to sit, but Mrs. 
Mansfield was for a few moments incapa- 
ble of motion. She stood with her eyes 
fixed upon the frail and delicate-looking 
Italian sonestress, and at last, in as firm 
a voice as she could command, sai’, * My 
name is Mansfield.” A tremor, sudden 
and violent, agitated the frame of the 
stranger; she atterrpted to ring the bell, 
but her arm fell powerless at her side; 
her lips moved, but no sound escaped 
them; and at leneth, after various inef- 
fectual struggles, she fainted. Mrs. 
Mansfield moved to where she had fallen 
upon the couch, from which she hed risen 
on her entranee. She looked at her pale 
face, and, upturned as it then was to the 
light, she saw how much older she was 
than she had imagined, and what strong 
lines, passion and—it might be her ima- 
gination, but she thought—sorrow had 
eaten into her exquisite and delicate fea- 
tures. She poured over her brow some 
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eau de Cologne from a jflagon that stood 
on the table, and pushed a pillow beneath 
her head. As she gazed on one who had 
done so much to destroy her peace, she 
felt sufiocated ; acute pains darted through 
her frame, and her head and temples 
throbbed violently. She was there, alone 
and powerless—her for whom she had 
been deserted. All that Madeline had 
ever heard or read of demons taking pos- 
session of the human form crowded her 
confused mind. How beautifully hideous 
the woman became the longer she gazed! 
She bent over her to examine more keen- 
ly the features she hoped never again to 
see, and her eyes wandered to an orna- 
ment that, suspended from a black velvet 
ribbon, glittered on her bosom—it was 
her husband’s miniature! If a serpent 
had stung her, she could not have writhed 
under a more bitter pang. Strange it 
was that she, knowing all she did, should 
in a moment become so changed. Strange 
that a disposition to revenge should rush 
through her heart and brain, nerving her 
arm, so that she could have clutched and 
used a dagger in the wild anguish of that 
fearful moment. As if the fiend had fully 
prepared for that terrible passage of her 
fevered life, almost beneath her hand, 
close to where the insensible woman lay, 
beside the very pillow, was a glittering 
stiletto, one of those with jewelled handles 
which are used upon the stage; but the 
momentary phrenzy passed away as ra- 
pidly almost as it came. Bewildered by 
its unknown violence, dreading herself, 
chilled in every pore, as if the burning 
fever of the past emotion had drawn vital- 
ity even from her shivering heart, she 
staggered to the window, and throwing 
up the cumbrous frame, gasped in the 
reviving air, as if she had never breathed 
before. 

When she recovered herself, she saw 
the stranger looking around with a dis- 
trait air, rising slowly from the couch, 
and passing her hand repeatedly across 
her brow, as if she was recalling the 
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events of the minutes,past. When she 
perceived Madeline, she clasped her hands 
and screamed. Mrs. Mansfield, perfectly 
restored, said, “ Make no noise; you shall 
hear me; you owe me more than a few 
minutes silence.” 

“You will not hurt me,” exclaimed 
the trembling foreigner—“ you will not 
hurt me ?” 

“ May God forbid that I should hurt 
you! I would rather save you trom your- 
self,” was the reply. When Madeline 
recommenced, her voice was weak and 
feeble, but it gained strength as she con- 
tinued. ‘The Italian listened at first with 
compressed lips, a haughty and deter- 
mined gathering of her brows, and her 
small hands so tightly clasped together, 
that the jewels by which her fingers were 
encircled pressed into the flesh, while her 
eyes were fixed on the ground. At first, 
too, Madeline’s words came slowly from 
her lips. She drew a picture of a de- 
voted wife and mother, one who loved as 
passionately, as firmly, and more holily 
than the person she addressed could have 
done—deserted by her husband and the 
father of her child—for whom? She 
paused : there was no reply. As she con- 
tinued, she gained strength and courage. 
She used no offensive word. She remem- 
bered that the Italian was not tutored as 
she had been; that she was not only born 
of other blood, but educated—if such tu- 
telage could be called education—in a 
different world; not thinking her thoughts, 
hardly understanding her language. Her 
momentary madness overcome, she was 
quite her noble self, and that self was full 
of the charity “ which suffereth long and 
is kind.” She spoke of the past—of her 
deep and devoted love to her husband, 
and of his to her; of the prescnt—her 
utter desolation of heart and spirit, for- 
saken by him to whose love and protec- 
tion she had a right given her by the 
Almighty; of her child—of the effect his 
father’s conduct must have on his after- 
life; how, despite her exertions to keep 
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him in ignorance of his parent’s abandon- 
ment of her and himself, he must know it 
hereatter, and grow up with the con- 
sciousness of his father’s sin; nay, that on 
her would devolve the almost impossible 
task of dividing the sin and the sinner— 
teaching him to hate the one, and cleave 
to the other. She then passed, by means 
of a few rapid but heartfelt words, to the 
hereafter to which they must all come— 
the hereafter of thought and age—lead- 
ing to the dread hereafter of the grave. 
Before this, she saw that, however pas- 
sionate and wilful, however wayward and 
devoid of woman’s mest essential virtue, 
the frail creature she addressed might be, 
feeling was at work within her. Her 
expressive features changed, her brows 
relaxed, large tears trembled on her eye- 
iashes, and her fingers moved convulsive- 
ly. Madeline said, that whatever her 
feelings might be, whatever she felt to- 
wards her, she did not come armed with 
a wite’s authority to reproach, to wound, 
to insult her; she came as one woman to 
another, to show her the abyss of guilt 
into which she had herself plunged, and 
the misery to which she had devoted 
others. 

Madeline perceived that, prompted by 
a sudden impulse, she endeavored to un- 
clasp the velvet from her throat ; but her 
agitation prevented her effecting her pur- 
pose. She tore the band apart, flung the 
miniature on the ground, then springing 
up, her foot was raised to crush it into 
atoms. Madeline held her back. “ No, 
no,” she said, * ¢hat shall never be while 
I am present.” 

«There !” exclaimed the passionate 
woman; “you do not hate him,this mo- 
ment as I do—could not curse him as I 
could.” 

“See,” replied Madeline, “ the different 
character of our affections. You, whom 
he has so little wronged, would curse 
him; [, his forsaken wife, the mother of 
his child, pray for and bless him every 
hour I live.” 
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* Oh, why !” sobbed the Italian—“ why 
did no one tell me this before. knew he 
had a wife, but did not think she was like 
you ;” and flinging herself on her knees 
beside Madeline, and hiding her face in 
her dress, she became almost convulsed 
with weeping. It would have needed a 
sterner heart than Mrs. Mansfield’s to 
have witnessed such sudden agony un- 
moved. ‘There was none of the hardness 
of hopeless sin about the frail creature 
who clung to her—more as a child clings 
toa mother, than as one woman suppli- 
cates another. “ Let me weep,” she 
said; “such tears dome good. I never 
shed such tears before. I thought if you 
came you would kill me; but you forgive 
me. I will sinno more. If you forgive 
me, I will sin fo more.” ‘This,and much 
of the same kind, was said in the musical 
tones of her native tongue; and Made- 
line’s emotions, strange as it may seem to 
say so, might well be envied. Here was 
a glorious Christian triumph. She had 
wrestled with and overcome herself; she 
had forborne not only violence, but re- 
proach ; and if her mission was even still 
to be accomplished, she had awoke in an 
erring woman a sense of wrong, a resolve 
of right—sentiments and feelings which, 
if properly moved, would lead many 2 
sister from sin to salvation, even at the 
eleventh hour. Suddenly the Italian put 
her finger to her lip, and pointed to a 
door which Mrs. Mansfield had not before 
perceived. At the same moment she 
picked up the miniature, placed it in 
Madeline’s hand, and closing her fingers 
upon it, pressed them to her lips. “ He 
is coming,” she said in a hoarse voice ; 
“he was not out—not up; that leads to 
his dressing-room.” She flew across the 
chamber to a door at the other end, then 
returning and bending towards where 
Mrs. Mansfield sat, overwhelmed by the 
expectation of seeing her husband, she 
muttered something which Madeline did 
not understand, and, sobbing more bitterly 
than ever, quitted the apartment. Mans- 
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field entered shortly after. Mansfield !— 
but how worn, how broken down he 
looked !—not as one from whom health 
fades gradually, not as one whom over- 
labor, or over-anxiety, works down from 
the healthful bright-eyed man to the bent 
and hallowed shadow of humanity, strug- 
gling with the toils and struggles of life, 
but struggling with an honest purpose 
and a clear conscience. Such a one may 
be bent and bowed tothe earth, but he 
never can have the torn, and soiled, and 
haggard look that effaces God’s image in 
the debauchée, or even in him in whom 
weakness produces the effects of vice. 
They looked at each other in silence. 
Mansfield would have returned whence 
he came, if he had had the power. While 
she, first and most enduring in all good 
deeds, advanced to meet him. She could 
not speak. She extended her hands to- 
wards him—he saw the miniature. “I 
have seen her,” she said; “I have ex- 
posed to her her own sin, and she has 
blessed me for it;” and this was the only 
allusion she made, during that important 
interview, to hiscrime. On the contrary, 
she endeavored to draw his attention to 
the mere business portion of her mission ; 
but this was impossible. He could not 
attend; he sank into a paroxysm of the 
deepest despair—reproached himself, re- 
proached her—said he could have endured 
anything rather than the love she bore 
him—thuat it was a curse, a very poison. 
She heard all this; she heard it all, crush- 
ing her love closer into her heart—assum- 
ing 2 coolness of counsel, so as to assure 
his mind, in its present mood, that it was 
business—the advantage both would de- 
rive in the end, the advantage their child 
would derive—that brought her there— 
not denying her affection, but never for a 
moment dwelling on it. Mansfield caught 
at the mention of the child, and inquired 
if he were in Paris. He became at once 
anxious to see him; he would have him 
there: but no; he would goto him. It 
must be evident to all, that mere feelings 
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and affections, however pure and kind 
they might be, could never have guided 
Madeline through the perils of this mo- 
mentous day. Her husband’s eyes, un- 
naturally wandering, now fierce with 
sudden brightness, now dim, and red, and 
in-looking, the shivering despair which 
made him firm in the belief that nothing 
could save him, the unmanly dread of 
investigating the debtor and creditor col- 
umns of his accounts; all these called for 
her strength and made her, while she 
trembled for his reason, exert. her own. 
The vacillations of the man of fashion, 
from whom the gilding is all worn off— 
the wit, whose arrows are no longer 
tipped with brilliants—the man, in fact, 
once so rich in all but moral strength, 
now poor in all things, was as tenderly 
beloved by his devoted wife as on the day 
she placed their first-born in his arms; 
the same rich natural unsullied love hov- 
ered with angel wings above the wreck 
which, like the life-boat, she was just in 
time to save. There are passages in 
human nature so difficult to decipher, that 
the closest observer cannot account for 
the workings of, the various feelings and 
their effects, broken up, as they are, by 
thoughts, and motives, and _ intentions. 
Madeline could not understand how it 
was that her husband left the hotel with- 
out seeming to think or care for the crea- 
ture whose image haunted her, even 
while she looked upon him. The sight 
of his child subdued him altogether; and 
as the little fellow clung round his neck, 
its father burst into tears so rapid and 
violent, that his strong frame seemed 
hardly able to endure the shock. Anx- 
iously did Madeline look for the lawyer's 
arrival with the necessary papers; every 
carriage that drove into the courtyard 
drew her to the window. She knew that 
if he came then, Mansfield would do 
everything she required; but (oh, the 
misery of having to do with the unstable !) 
she could not trust him from hour to hour. 
She judged of the present by the past. 
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It was nearly night and no lawyer had 
arrived. Subdued as her husband was 
by the emotions of the day, he became 
suddenly and alarmingly excited, talked 
wildly and incoherently of his past expe- 
riences, and of what his future should be, 
and wanted Madeline to go with him to 
the opera. This fancy seemed to have 
taken possession of his mind altogether. 
fiis poor wife would as soon almost have 
gone to her grave; but he insisted, and 
she prepared to dress. What a mockery 
it was, after what she had suffered dur- 
ing the last twelve hours! He faulted 
the simple arrangement of her hair. 
“Flowers,” he said, “must be mingled 
there ; she could not go with her hair 
unadorned ; if she had not brought them 
with her, she must send out and buy 
them. No flowers like the French flow- 
ers :” and to delay the time, she didas he 
desired, But before they were placed in 
her hair to his satisfaction, the excitement 
deepened into disease. He complained 
suddenly of the most racking pain in his 
head and temples ; every sound distracted 
him, and he could endure no ray of light; 
then, in the midst of his fevered descrip- 
tion of a favorite song, he paused, and in 
a voice of child-like confidence, whisper- 
ed, “ Let me lay my head upon your 
bosom, Madeline; there was its first 
peaceful repose, and there will be. its 
last ;’ but there was no repose for a head 
tortured with distracting fever of the 
brain. About an hour afterwards, the 
lawyer arrived, to find the unhappy man 
in the wildest ravings. If ever Madeline 
had been tempted to question the will of 
Providence, it was then. Before the 
merning dawned, her, husband had ceased 
to recognise her; and in his wanderings, 
the name of another was frequently 
mingled with her own. ‘The physicians 
said that weeks must pass before the 
patient had a chance of being able to at- 
tend to business of any kind, if——and 
they shook their heads; his frame was 
debilitated, his constitution anything but 
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strong; they hoped, but they also feared ; 
they had never seen the disease under a 
worse form. It was useless for the man 
of business to wait; when needed he 
would return. One thing it is necessary 
for the honor of human nature to record ; 
when he arrived in London, and stated to 
the various persons whom the subject 
concerned, the circumstances under which 
he had left Mr. and Mrs. Mansfie!d, they, 
Without one single exception, expressed 
their determination to wait until Mrs. 
Mansficld should be able to act for them, 
so convinced were they of her noble mind 
and high integrity. This compliment, 
when conveyed to her in the business- 
like letter of the solicitor, certainly made 
her heart beat more fervently, though she 
read it by the dim lamp-light of a cham- 
ber, sick well nigh to death. It was 
matter of astonishment to Madeline’s 
friends how she ever lived through a 
month of never-ending watching and sus- 
pense. There was no rest—no reprieve. 
It was only the exchange of one anxiety 
for another. The struggle between life 
and death, between reason and insanity, 
was such, that her very devotion to the 
sufferer would have tempted her to pray 
that he might be released, had it not been 
for the blessed faith which, the greater 
the peril, the wilder the storm, will of a 
surety go on increasing in the true be: 
liever; that which causeth the feeble to 
cry to the grave for refuge, enableth the 
brave in faith to defy death. Thus it 
was with Madeline. The strength of the 
spirit withstood the tremor of the flesh. 
Shaken for a moment, as all Christians 
are, at times—however oppressed, or 
worn, or weary, in the twilight, in the 
noon-day, in the dim midnight watches, 
even when she deemed him she loved in 
the valley of the shadow of death—she 
never doubted! ler worthy Uncle 
Oliver, much as he blamed her, cou!d not 
avoid following her to Paris, where, 
despite of the kindest intentions in the 
world, he materially increased her dis- 
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comfort, by his dislike to the country and 
to her husband; but nothing moved her 
from her duty. 

She was by her husband's bedside one 
evening, when Mansfield, who had been 
for upwards of three weeks in a state that 
defies description, had fallen into 2 com- 
paratively quiet sleep; his poor restless 
head was still, and his arms were quiet. 
Madeline was thankful for the repose, 
when she thought she heard voices in the 
ante-room in low but earnest discourse. 
The chamber of the sick man was so spa- 
cious, that it took her some little time, 
stealing along on tip-toe, to reach the 
door. ‘There she found Lewis opposing 
a lady’s entrance; not satisfied with his 
powers of persuasion, but standing so as 
to prevent her from entering. Madcline 
at once knew who the stranger was; but 
the instant she saw Mrs. Mansfield, she 
threw herself on her knees, and, in smoth- 
ered accents, entreated to see Mr. Mans- 
field once more. “ He will not know me,” 
she murmured; “and as Iam returning 
to my own country, I could not bear to 
depart without imploring you to grant me 
this act of mercy.” Instead of repulsing 
her, as Lewis expected she would have 
done, she suffered her to follow her to the 
bedside, and though her hand trembled, 
she shaded the light from his eyes—eyes 
that, sleeping or waking, were uncon- 
scious of all that had occurred, and only 
saw the dissolving phantoms of a heated 
brain. The Italian looked long and earn- 
estly upon him, and what passed in her 
mind can only be known to the Almighty, 
for she spoke no word. At last, she sunk 
on her knees by the bedside, and pressing 
her face on the counterpane, wept most 
bitterly. The unconscious sufferer tossed 
his hands, and as one rested for an instant 
near her, she kissed it. Madeline turned 
away. The quick Italian perceived it; 
and rising, whispered her, “It is the last 
—we shall meet no more.” She drew 


the curtain, and added, “ And you, can 
you forgive me! can you really forgive 
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me? Can you think of and not curse 
me? Are you really so good? You are 
not cold, but calm. Can you forgive the 
warm blood of the South? You, who 
know it not—you have that charity in the 
heart for a sinner—you, who have walked 
with your God so long?” With such mur- 
mured sentences she bent lowly before 
Madeline, who, deeply affected, drew her 
into another room. 

“T do forgive you,” she said; “and to 
prove it, if I can, now or hereafter, by 
taking from the small share of the com- 
forts of life which I am likely to enjoy, I 
will bestow on you what will save you 
from the want that is so often the parent 
of sin. God knows how gladly I will do 
it. I would be your friend, and save you. 
Do not believe that, as a woman, having 
sinned, you cannot be saved. There are 
some, even of your own land, who would 
urge this as a reason for your continuing 
in sin; but I tell you it is not so; and let 
this conviction be with you night and day. 
I, Madeline Mansfield, have told you so 
—I, who of all others you have most 
wronged. I repeat what I have learned 
from the book of life; I say, ‘ Neither do 
I condemn thee. Go and sin no more.’” 

And they parted. Long after, when 
that ardent, erring spirit, bright, yet 
spotted with both folly and crime, pursued 
a profession replete with dangers and 
temptations to the purest and the best— 
often, amid the plaudits of approving 
hands—often, in the poisoned atmosphere 
of envy, or the cloying sickliness of flat- 
tery, or the dangers of unholy jesting, did 
that real scene, and those blessed words, 
return to the wanderer’s memory; never 
but to serve—often to save! When the 
glittering gems, false as the scenes in 
which they glittered, fell from her brow, 
and self-reproach—for much that she had 
left undone, and much that she had done 
—smote upon her heart—then would the 
words of forgiveness come to her, full of 
healing. And in her dreams, the vision 
of Madeline would stand before her—the 
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image of her whom, when unseen and 
unknown, she hated with a southern’s 
jealousy ; but who, when seen, won her 
by conduct so different from any thing 
she had imagined possible, that she be- 
came enshrined to her poor erring spirit, 
as a holy memory, for ever. 

How many are there who pass through 
life without noting that in the exercise 
of forbearance is a mighty power—a 
power felt and appreciated when the 
storm and the reproach would be forgot- 
ten. At last the patient, whom Madeline 
had so watched and so prayed for, began 
to recover; his consciousness returned, 
and then he hung upon Madeline’s words 
and Madeline’s looks with apparently the 
same feeling which makes a child cling 
to its mother. His mind was even more 
feeble than his body. When he was able 
to endure an increase of light in his 
room, he begged that the curtain might 
be withdrawn ; and Madeline sat writing 
with noiseless pen by his side. Suddenly 
she looked up, and saw his eyes fixed upon 
her. 

“Speak,” he said, “speak, for I can 
hardly believe that you are there.” 

Madeline smiled—a smile which ex- 
pressed more than mere mortal beauty 
ever could—and said a few fond words. 

He passed his hand over her face, and 
amid her hair, and then felt the arm, so 
thin and worn, that not a trace of its 
roundness remained. “ How changed,” 
he sighed —“ how sadly changed ; and it 
is all my work !” and he sobbed and cried, 
covering his face with Ins hands. This 
little scene was frequently repeated. She 
could not go near him without his recall- 
ing what she was, and blaming himself; 
while she assured him that now, as he 
was recovering, she was quite happy, and 
felt her happiness must increase. But 
time passed, and was passing, and their 
affairs must be speedily arranged. The 
agitation might cause a relapse, a return 
of inflammation of the brain, and either 
destroy life or deprive her husband of 
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reason. Still, he was much better, and 
she prepared him for his lawyer's pre- 
sence. Hecame. But before Manstield 
knew of his being in the hotel, he visited 
Uncle Oliver, who was laid up with a fit 
of the gout. While Madeline’s husband 
slumbered in the easy chair, to which he 
had been removed, she went to her uncle’s 
room, and found the old gentleman in a 
ereat state of excitement. As she en- 
tered, she heard such epithets as, “ the 
fool,’’ ** the idiot,” * the senseless, brainless 
fool.” “It’s no use, Mr. Bramwell,” 
quoth the old gentleman when Madeline 
stood at his side—* It’s no use; but there 
is no such thing as a sensible woman—no 
such thing. One rushes into one ex- 
treme, like Mrs. Smith; and the other, 
like Madeline—and yet, I tell you what 
it is, sir,” he continued, moving his gout 
stool with his stick—‘ J tell you what it 
is—(hang this stool; the French air, sir, 
has spoiled it altogether—warped the 
English elm, more than it could ever do 
to the English oak)—Ill tell what it is, 
it does not at all signify to such a woman 
as Madeline who she marries; it is suffi- 
cient that he is her husband—that is all, 
sir. If she had the misfortune to be mar- 
ried toa Frenchman—I put the case as 
strongly as | can—if she, Madeline, had 
the misfortune, though an English woman, 
to be married toa Frenchman, even to a 
Buonaparte, my belief is, she’d have fol- 
lowed him into exile—there!” and he 
struck his stick violently upon the floor. 
“ My dear uncle,” said Madeline. 
“Here, again, she gets over me, sir, 
with her softness, and drives me mad 


with her resolution. Look at her; the: 


shadow of herself—fadinge—taded ; nearer 
death at this moment than he she has 
been watching over and praying for, as if 
he were a saint instead of a sinner.” 

* A saint would not need my prayers,” 
replied Mrs. Mansfield, parrying the old 
gentleman’s bitterness. 

“ A rascal,” persisted Uncle Oliver. 
“Uncle,” interrupted Madeline, “ you 
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know I suffer: neither hard names nor 
hard words towards him.” 

“ Look at her now,” said the old gen- 
tleman; “see how crimson her cheek is, 
and how her lip trembles the moment a 
word is said against him; and now, be- 
cause she will neither quarrel with me, 
nor hear him abused, she walks out of the 
room. I'd give a hundred pounds to feed 
the Frenchmen one day with good roast 
beef, if she would only call him a rascal ! 
but she won"t—she will not. Mansfield 
will sign any thing she’ll ask now, and 
so she’ll give up her property; and when 
he gets better, he’ll be off again. The 
evil spirit is lulled, not expelled; and 
then, when the devil (who likes new and 
rich faces) bids him good-bye, she'll be- 
hieve he is reformed. My poor Madeline, 
my bright pure spirit, so like my sister! 
And you and I, Bramwell, who would 
have made such admirable husbands—you 
and I”—and the old gentleman shook his 
head. 

*“ But, sir,” observed Mr. Bramwell, 
“do you not see that Mrs. Mansfield’s 
happiness consists in the very sacrifices 
you deplore. She is like the angels— 
rejoicing over the one that repenteth; 
like the martyrs—glorying in her duty, 
as they did in their faith; and, despite 
what you say, she will have her great 
reward. It is a clear impossibility that 
such goodness and such virtue will be 
Without their recompense. Mr. Mans- 
field will strengthen in her strength, and 
become a new creature: he will see the 
world as it is—he will.” 

“Ife will do no such thing,” exclaimed 
‘bitter Uncle Oliver. ‘“ When he does I 
vill eat my crutch !” 

“Remember your promise,” said Mr. 
Bramwell, laughing. Uncle Oliver re- 
inained silent, and the lawyer again spoke. 
‘+ And worn and faded as Mrs. Mansfield 
looks, after sufferings that would have 
killed persons with stronger bodies but 
weaker minds, she is not so worn and 
faded as the creature who has destroyed 
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her husband’s peace and her own by per- 
petual jars. Such scenes as have passed 
between Smith and his wife make me 
bless my bachelor estate. A woman who 
cannot indulge her husband, may marry a 
man of five-and-twenty, but ought never 
to venture on five-and-thirty. We stiffen 
mightily in all things after we pass thirty. 
Don’t you think so, sir?’ 

“No, sir; J do not,” said the testy 
Oliver.. “I am an example to the con- 
trary. I am, at sixty-six, as pliant as a 
willow; if | were not, how could I have 
gone through all I have, and in France, 
too; but I heard that Elizabeth had been 
spoken lightly of, and that Joseph has 
absolutely got a habit of drinking.” 

“They say so,” observed the cautious 
lawyer. 

“ They!” repeated Uncle Oliver, angry 
at what he knew was a fact receiving 
confirmation. “And who are ‘they ? 
Everybudy—nobody. ‘They! ‘ They’ is 
a regular scandal-monger—an unknown, 
unacknowledged, unseen, unanswered, 
unauthorised creation, quoted on all occa- 
sions, and, be he ever so great a har, 
believed, while doubted—augh !” 

“You asked me, or I should not have 
spoken on the subject, as Mrs. Smith is 
your relation,” said Mr. Bramwell. 

* And what is that to me?’ exclaimed 
Uncle Oliver. “ Do you think I am such 
a fool as to care for her the more for 
that? Relationship is no guarantee for 
liking or protection; if it were, would 
Mansfield have behaved as he did to that 
angel?” 

“ On the other hand, would she behave 
as she does to any F 

« Not a fair answer, sir,” interrupted 
Uncle Oliver. “She’d behave well to 
every one. What do you think of her 
telling that woman that she’d But it’s 
no matter; she little thought I heard 
her. When I speak of Madeline, I be- 
come a fool.” And the old gentleman 
wiped his eyes, and then holding his 
stick by its crooked head, made it perform 
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sundry evolutions in the air until it un- 
fortunately struck his gouty toe, and then 
he roared so loud, as to recall his niece, 
and bring little Arthur scampering into 
the room. 

Those who have not watched the fear- 
ful ravages of a disease such as Mr. 
Mansfield encountered, are invariably 
shocked at the appearance of the conva- 
lescent; and while his friends, who have 
been with him day and night, think how 
much better he is, strangers believe him 
to be on the brink of the grave. ‘The 
witty, high-spirited, handsome Mansfield 
—the man whose word established the 
reputation of a horse, the character of a 
tailor, the excellence of a new opera or 
a new novel, and whose bow, so slight, 
yet, when necessary, so impressive, was 
reported as “the most elegant thing in 
the Park”—was now a worn, attenuated, 
panting skeleton, unable to think, but not 
to feel, tears rushing on the smallest oc- 
casion to his aching eyes; while his mind, 
reeling from over-wrought excitement 
and disease, could not rely upon itself: 
It was piteous, while he signed, and as- 
signed, and did as Madeline requested, to 
hear his child-like entreaties that she 
would not wrong herself, that she would 
leave him to perish rather, that she would 
let things take their course; while she 
soothed and calmed him, fixed, in her 
high-mindedness, in her purpose to save 
nis credit at the last, and pass most likely 
all the remainder of her days in compara- 
tive poverty, glorying—as she smoothed 
the abundant tresses of her boy’s head— 
in the feeling, that her practice and pre- 
cept would, by God’s blessing, give her 
such power over her son’s education, that 
he would feel hereafter that the glory of 
an honest name was better than the glit- 
ter of dishonored gold. 

“Did you see her when her folly was 
completed ?” whispered Uncle Oliver to 
Mr. Bramwell. ‘ Did you ever see such 
a change in a human being? You would 
have thought that she had just received, 
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instead of having just resigned, a for- 
tune; while her husband was ya-ing and 
ha-ing, and wiping his eyes;” and then 
Uncle Oliver wiped his. ‘ Now, I sup- 
pose, they will have about four hundred 
a-year to live and educate their child on. 
The child’s maid, I find, is to return to 
England with you; and to-morrow, as 
Mansfield is able to be moved, they leave 
the hotel and go to Versailles. Ah, sir, 
she has sold every jewel she had in the 
world, and offered Lewis six months’ 
wages to leave them; but the old fellow 
fell on his knees, and entreated to remain. 
Don’t talk to me about the wickedness oy 
human nature. Sir, I glory in human 
nature. ‘There are specimens of it in all 
ranks of life, that should have temples 
built to them. ‘Those who undervalue it 
do not deserve well of it; you may carry 
that as a conviction to your grave.” 

“T believe you are right,” said Mr. 
Bramwell. 

“T am, sir; Iam always right; and J 
am right in leaving Madeline for a time. 
It breaks my heart that I have not thou- 
sands to give her. 1 try her too much, 
and she has plague enough without me. 
I want to see after that fool Smith and 
his wife, and shall be in London a day or 
two after you.” 

Madeline was now alone with her hus- 
band, suiting her expenditure to their 
narrow means, and rejoicing that she had 
been able to defray the cost of his illness 
from a fund raised by the sale of her 
jewels. At first, Mansfield’s returning 
health brought back many of his old 
habits, and though he tried to restrain 
them, the very necessity for doing so 
produced an irritability of temper that 
would have worn out any human being 
Jess sweet than Madelitta = It is certain 
that we are less grateful for large than 
for small sacrifices. If Mrs. Mansfield 
had been content to think, “I have given 
up a fortune to save and to reclaim him, 
and will do no more,” she would never 
have succeeded. A great sacrifice is 
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very frequently felt as a reproach, when 
a small one is considered a mark of affec- 
tion. Once, and only once, he questioned 
her as to the events of the day when she 
visited his hotel. Certainly it would be 
easier for any woman to praise the ex- 
quisite delicacy and truth of her state- 
ment, than to follow her example; it is 
the passage in her life which has always 
been to me the most exalted. It was a 
glorious thing to hear her doing justice 
to one whom a woman of ordinary mind 
would have considered a rival ; while, by 
her noble conduct, she, without intending 
it, raised herself immeasurably above all 
comparison with the Italian. Mansfield, 
abashed more by her heroism of the heart, 
than by all her more business-like exer- 
tions or patient endurance, implored her 
forgiveness, and spoke of his being so 
degraded in such sinless eyes as hers, 
with the simplicity of a child that makes 
confession at its mother’s knees. She 
told him how the spirit of jealousy and 
revenge had stirred within her, and how 
little she deserved that he should rate her 
so highly. And now, poor as they were, 
Madeline began to feel the reward of her 
forbearance. Never, in the days of his 
early love, had Mansfield evinced the same 
continuing tenderness, guarded by a 
watchfulness over himself, that he did 
now-: he seemed to look upon her as a 
protecting angel. When still weak from 
any exertion, he leant upon her arm in 
their morning and evening walks; when 
she worked, or read, or wrote, or philoso- 
phised in her own quiet way (which she 
could not. think philosophy) upon past 
times, and tried to make Mansfield deem 
well of Uncle Oliver, or play the tutor to 
his son, an occupation which seemed to 
interest him in earnest—at all these times 
he gained not only strength of body, but 
all unhealthy excitements being far from 
him, his mind, refined and polished, 
strengthened also. He was, like all of 
his peculiar temperament, much the crea- 
ture of habit, and what he did to-day, he 


shadows left by the past. 
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wished to do to-morrow. His affairs had 
been at last skilfully managed, and he 
could not meet a man whom he need have 
been ashamed to look in the face. Still, 
the idea of being called “ poor Mansfield” 
haunted his imagination so much, that 
Madeline had never hinted at their return 
to England, which she still fondly thought 
of as their home. It certainly did them 
both honor to see how they brought their 
habits to the level of their circumstances, 
enjoying existence, notwithstanding the 
Mansfield 
would have been much happier, had it not 
occurred to him so frequently as to retard 
his recovery, that his wife was hastening 
before him to another world; and cer- 
tainly those who had known her a few 
months before, would hardly have recog- 
nised the outline of her former self. 
They had been inhaling the soft evening 
breeze, which does not bring, as with us, 
those heavy dews fraught with danger, 
now sauntering along a shaded alley, and 
then sitting upon the trunk of a fallen 
tree, when, just as they were seated, they 
heard a laugh from the path they had 
quitted, and immediately after the sounds 
of English voices. 

Mansfield grew at once red and then 
pale. “It is really too bad,” he exclaim- 
ed; “we must plunge farther into the 
depths of France to escape these per- 
petual intrusions.” 

Madeline’s color also heightened, but 
from a different cause—she thought she 
knew the female voice. ‘ How shall we 
retreat !’’ she said; “ we must pass them 
to get home.” 

Mr. Mansfield rose, and took hold of 
Arthur’s hand. “If we walk quickly,” 
he replied, * we can pass the wood before 
they leave it.” But he miscalculated; a 


group of persons emerged from the shade 
as they reached the spot of which Mr. 
Mansfield had spoken. 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed the 
lady, in a loud, strange tone, “ there are 
the poor Mansfields!” and the same mo- 
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ment Mrs. Mansfield’s hand was grasped, 
and her cheek kissed, by little Mrs. Smith. 

As well as Mr. Mansfield’s confusion 
and annoyance permitted him to observe, 
there were two ladies and two gentlemen 
of the party, one of whom was Mr. Ore- 
point, who advanced and held out his 
hand to Mr. Mansfield. 

“ Well,” continued Mrs. Smith, with 
more than her usual volubility, * who 
could have fancied meeting you here, 
after all that we heard; but, Madeline, 
you were always an angel.” ‘Then turn- 
ing to Mansfield, she said, holding up her 
finger, while her jewelled cassolette 
dangled from her hand, “ Ah, you naughty 
boy! Indeed, you are such a naughty 
man, that I don’t think I shall speak to 
you! You know [ am not at all like my 
cousin ?” 

“T am quite aware of it,” said Mr. 
Mansfield, bowing proudly. 

“ Not a bit. My goodness, how ill you 
both look! But no wonder, you have 
gone through so much. We drove down 
here to see the water-works, or fire-works, 
or whatever they are; but it’s the wrong 
day, so we must come again.” 

“And where is your husband?’ in- 
quired Madeline ; while Mr. Mansfield, 
having regained his self-possession, ad- 
dressed a few words to Mr. Orepoint. 

Mrs. Smith’s countenance darkened.— 
“Qh, you need not put on your most 
proper face. We go on much as usual ; 
but he is at the place where we dined. 
He remained with another of our party 
_ drinking brandy and water, and discuss- 
ing moral theories. I tell you frankly, 
Madeline, I shall not be able to bear him 
much longer.” 

“ Hush, here they come,” said her com- 
panion, touching Mrs. Smith’s sleeve ; 
“here they come; do let us run away 
down this valley; I know the path.— 
Alons, alors, messieurs !” 

“ Au revoir!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, 
taking Mr. Orepoint’s arm, and following 
the lady—“ au revoir !” 
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And they did come. Joseph Smith— 
and his friend, I suppose I must call him 
—stood, not very steadily, either the one 
or the other, before the Mansfields, while 
the tone of the revoir fluttered and ached 
in Madeline’s ear. 

“T beg your pardon,” said poor Smith, 
lifting his hat, for he did not recognise 
them immediately, and he looked stupidly 
wise while he spoke—“I beg your par- 
don; but have you seen my wife ” 

Few words ever caused Mrs. Mansfield 
a more acute pang than these. The 
kind, simple, absent, and thoughtless man, 
so completely, so entirely changed. There 
was a tipsyness about his dress and ges- 
tures—in the way his foot moved when 
he meant to stand still. as if it clawed 
the earth for support—in the careless rest 
of his hat, and the slothful sit of the stock 
and half-buttoned waistcoat. Absent and 
strange he had always been, but it used 
to be the absence of mind, not the pres- 
ence of semi-intoxication. 

_“T am sure [ beg your pardon,” he re- 
peated ; “ but have you seen my wife ?” 

“Do you not know me?” said Mr 
Mansfield. 

“ And me ?” added Madeline. 

Hie was, indeed, earnestly rejoiced to 
sce them. “I know you!” he repeated ; 
“to be sure I do, and have heard so much 
about you. Why, you were town-talk 
for a month; first abused, and then prais- 
ed, and then forgotten. Know you!” 

Mansfield-turned away, and Mrs. Mans- 
field raised her finger to her lip. Mr. 
Smith understood the sign. 

*T would rather see you, Mrs. Mans- 
field, than any Jiving creature,” he said. 
“You are the only one who can do any- 
thing with her. She is worse than ever. 
We separated—yes, that was it—and 
then it was made up by Uncle Oliver, and 
I agreed to bring her here for a treat; 
but we quarrelled all the way. And here 
we met Orepoint—and then—and then— 
these last two days she has been like— 
But it’s the champagne,” he added in a 
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confidential tone. “She drinks—she 
does, faith, She drinks—and when a 
woman does that, why it’s impossible to 
tell what a woman may do who is too 
fond of champagne.” 

“Or a man either,’ said Madeline, 
looking steadily at him. 

“That’s severe for you,” he said, re- 
turning the look with his dim and filmy 
eyes. “A man like me, who can pro- 
pound great moral theories, is not likely 
to do that; it’s contrary to all philosophy. 
But she’s a fool, and you cannot give to 
fools the understanding of the wise. I 
never could comprehend myself how our 
little disagreements grew into such feuds, 
though [ had an inkling of it”—he paused 
with a most painful gravity—*“ the Sun- 
day betore we left home, when the rector 
preached about a grain of mustard seed 
growing into a great tree; that was it, 
our first disagreement was the grain of 
mustard seed, our last, the great tree. 
My life is a curse to me—a deliberate 
curse. Perhaps you could talk to her. 
But how very odd lam. I must go and 
console Mansfield, and tell him all the 
people said.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” interrupted the 
anxious wife, “do not speak to him at all 
of the past; he cannot bear it. Oh! do 
understand me; Manstield cannot bear to 
hear of the past.” 

“Oh, very well—as you please,” an- 
swered Sinith, with an air of stupid as- 
tonishment; “as you please. Not hear 
of the past; oh, very well, I'll take care 
toremember that. I remember, too, what 
you told me about clubs, and I told her 
of it; but she drove me there to get rid 
of me. ‘That’s a charming thing; aman 
marries to make his home comfortable, 
and then his wife drives him to the club 


”? 


—ah 

Madeline could endure a great deal, 
but she could endure this no longer; it 
was sickening, more than she could bear. 
The mixture of truth and stolidity, the 
aspect of the man so changed, his hanging 
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checks, and meaningless eyes, all spoke 
the rapid issue of what she feared. Many 
persons are knitted together, and endure 
the tortures (which early and steady at- 
tention to the golden rule, BEAR AND ForR- 
BEAR, Would prevent) for their children’s 
sakes, but the Smiths were not bound by 
any such tie, and the result was before 
her. Sad as it was to see the wreck of 
such a human being, it is almost impossi- 
ble to conceive the revulsion of feeling 
which Madeline experienced when her 
eyes rested upon her husband. Worn 
and ill as he still was, she thought he had 
never looked so dignified, as if, having 
cast away all that obscured his better 
qualities, he had grown above himself. 
Contrary to his usual practice, Mansfield 
told Mr. Smith where they resided, and 
then they pursued their homeward walk ; 
while Mr. Smith amused a party of 
Frenchmen whom he met, by asking “if 
they had seen his wife ?” 

“ Madeline,” said her husband, after 
they entered her apartment, “I do not 
think I ever felt the fulness of what you 
have done for me, until within the last 
hour. My God! if you had been such a 
woman as your cousin, what should I 
have been now?! How you have borne 
with me, and why, I cannot tell. 1 have 
been your bane, while you have been my 
blessing. May He, who gave me an 
angel as my guardian, make me in some 
degree worthy of her. Oh, if I could but 
obliterate from your memory my past 
neglect, my unfaithfulness, I should care 
for nothing else; for, in all the business 
transactions which you investigated, there 
was no dishonor !” 

“'Thank God,” replied Madeline, “there 
was not, and I knew there would be none ; 
and He also knows, that my love is as 
deep for you as ever.” 

“ [ know that,” he replied; “ but your 
trust is gone.” 

She raised her eyes to his—eyes whose 
lustre had never been dimmed by the least 
wavering of untruth. 
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“ Itis gone!” he repeated passionate- 
ly. 

“Tt was gone, dear Mansfield,” she 
answered. “Jt has returned; it has 
been returning long, when, day by day, I 
have heard you read and explain to our 
boy the words of Holy Writ. When we 
knelt together in this land of a faith 
foreign to our own, and prayed to our 
Creator, as I think we never prayed be- 
fore; when I have seen how eagerly you 
drank of the fountain of living waters, 
strengthening your spirit, without the 
parade of words, or cant of reformation, 
oh! how I have bowed in gratitude to 
Him who has poured his grace into your 
soul! Yes, I do trust; for your trust is 
stablished where the powers of evil can- 
not prevail against it.” And Mansfield 
believed her. Wellhe knew, that though 
he might deceive himselt, Madeline would 
never deceive him. Is not the establish- 
ing such gracious confidence as this one 
of the best triumphs of wedded life ? 

It was long since they had enjoyed such 
happiness; the night was passing, but 
they noted it not; former times were 
talked of, but Madeline had the blessed 
power of abstracting their sting. And 
when she painted a future, it was not 
with the vividness of an exaggerating 
dreamer, but with the reality of the exer- 
cise of Christian conduct, calling the best 
energies of our nature into action, in the 
full confidence that such is the desire of 
God, and trusting that He will bless 
them. 

Mansfield hardly ventured to plan for 
the future, though his mind, healthier 
than it had ever been, purified by the fire 
of adversity it had passed through, was 
beginning to desire a more active and 
useful existence. ‘They watched the 
moon climbing the heavens, and the stars 
silently pursuing their noiseless and ap- 
pointed paths, and were astonished when 
they found it was near midnight. Mans- 
field was about to shut the window at 
which they had been seated, when they 
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heard a rush in the garden, and, guided 
by the light, footsteps ascended to their 
room, and the haggard face, and wild, 
beamless eyes of poor Smith glared upon 
them. 

“Is she here ?” he inquired breathless- 
ly; “is my wife here? Have you seen 
her! For the sake of mercy tell me so.” 

The Mansfields assured him they had 
not; and he then told them that neither 
she nor Mr. Orepoint had returned to the 
hotel, although their companions had— 
saying they missed them in the wood, and 
expected to find them there. This intel- 
ligence completely soberod the unfortu- 
nate husband, although it had evidently 
not restored him to his senses. He sent 
the police in search of “ his wife” in every 
direction; and then it occurred to him 
that it might have been only a freak to 
frighten him, and that she had gone to 
her cousin. Pained and distressed, the 
Mansfields entreated him to remain with 
them until the morning. He consented 
to do so, weeping like a child, then burst- 
ing forth into loud indignation. Then 
wailing again—“If she had only borne 
my little faults—oh, if she had but borne 
them—instead of being what I am—what 
I feel lam—I might have been honored 
ina peaceful home. Let no man say I 
will be honored, I will be respected, 
unless his wife wills he shall be so.” 
The first light of day was streaming 
through the sky, as they watched the un- 
happy man making his way through the 
mazes which led to the old chateau, of 
which they occupied a portion; and as 
they closed the window, Madeline said— 
“There was truth in what he said of the 
grain of mustard seed—their first quarrels 
were hardly as large as that ; yet see the 
fearful termination. I warned and watch- 
ed, but her folly and obstinacy were both 
deaf and blind.” 

Mrs. Mansfield never saw her unfortu- 
nate cousin after that night, though, in 
three weeks, she heard she was deserted 
by a man who never cared for anything 
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beyond amusement, and who lamed her 
husband for life in a duel in the Bois-de- 
Boulogne; and the jesters of the time 
called him “ The Wife Hunter!” He is 
sometimes seen at the British Museum, 
and sometimes limping about the genu- 
inely old curiosity shops—having taken 
to antiquity as a solace, instead of brandy, 
which he says Mrs. Mansfield persuaded 
him to give up—not, however, before it 
ad injured his constitution. 

It is time this story were concluded ; 
and yet how limited its space to describe 
the events of a life. I have, after all, 
made but a feeble sketch of Madeline; 
and though Uncle Oliver has not ate his 
crutch, he confesses he ought to have 
done so; for he has ceased to call her 
husband “a rascal.” 

The Mansfields had not been a year 
abroad, when an excellent appointment 
was offered him in one of the public offi- 
ces. He shrank from a London residence, 
fearing to meet cold eyes and distant 
bows from those who revelled with and in 
his wealth. And Madeline—what said 
she? Why, she Jaughed, and said, surely 
her husband jested; if such looked cold 
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they would look colder; and if a distant 
bow were given, not only sezm, but wish 
to cut the giver. And she walked down 
the streets where once her carriage rolled, 
with the dignity of a most honored and 
honorable woman; and those who saw it 
were ashamed to call them “the poor 
Mansfields” any longer—for self-dignity . 
commands even a fool’s deference. And 
by degrees, to the delight of the faithful 
Lewis, carriages drove up to their door, 
and she received visiters as if they had 
parted but yesterday, yet declined their 
invitations as cheerfully as Mansfield had 
declined “the club ;” and then her son— 
if she had no other reward for her past 
endurance, his honor and his love might 
have been envied by the mother of the 
Gracchii; and his father loved him as 
dearly, and was as pround of him as she 
was—nay is; and it is delightful to see 
how the young honor her; how husbands 
point her to their wives, and mothers to 
their daughters; and even while all la- 
ment they cannot be like her, yet all 
believe in her, and still she is unconscious 
that she deserves either praise or adimira- 
tion. 
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BY H. 


I nove the little mountain brook, 
That keeps its merry chiming ; 
For it is like a fairy-book, 
Or like a poet’s rhyming: 
I love its waters gushing up 
From shades where love reposes, 
For there the lily fills its cup, 
To banquet with the roses. 
I love the founts that sweetly gush 


From youder hazel bowers, 
For there I’ve seen the merry thrush 


Regaling with the flowers, 
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I love the stream that gently laves 
The bank of yonder willows, 
For health is borne upon its waves, 

And Hope upon its billows. 


I love the little merry stream, 
That smiles in summer beauty ; 
For ’tis like whispers of a dream, 
To teach us sober duty. 
I love the music of the rill— 
To shun it would be treason— 
For ’tis the song of Freedom still, 
Of Temperance and Reason. 
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PRAISE FOR AFFLICTION. 


BY CAROLINE FRY. 


For what shall I praise thee, my God and my King? 
For what blessings the tribute of gratitude bring ? 

Shall I praise thee for pleasure, for hea]th, and for ease . 
For the spring of delight, and the sunshine of Peace? 


Shall I praise thee for flowers that bloom’d in my breast? 
For joys in perspective, and pleasures possess’d ? 

For the spirits that heighten’d my days of delight? 

And the slumbers that sat on my pillow by night? 


For these would [ praise thee ; but if only for these, 
I should leave half untold the donation of bliss; 
{ thank thee for sickness, for sorrow, for care, 
For the thorns I have gather’d, the anguish I bear ; 


For nights of anxieties, watchings, and tears; 

A present of pain, a perspective of fears ; 

I praise thee, I bless thee, my King and my God, 
For the good and the evil thy hand hath bestow’d. 


The flowers were sweet, but their fragrance is flown, 
They yielded no fruits, they are wither’d and gone : 
The thorn it was poignant, but precious to me; 
*T'was the message of mercy; it leads me to Thee. 





POWER OF AFFECTION. 


A man who had struggled with a ma- 
lignant disease, approached that crisis in 
its stage on which his life seemed to de- 
pend. Sleep, uninterrupted sleep, might 
ensure his recovery. His anxious wife, 
scarcely daring to breathe, was sitting by 
his bed; her servants, exhausted by con- 
stant watching, had all left her. It was 
past midnight; a door was open for air; 
she heard, in the stillness of the night, a 
window open below stairs, and soon after 
approaching footsteps. A moment more, 


and a man with his face disguised, entered 
the room. She instantly saw her husband’s 
danger, and anticipating the design of the 
unwelcome intruder, she pointed to her 
husband, and pressing her finger upon her 
lip to implore silence, held out to the rob- 
ber her purse and keys. To her surprise, 
he took neither. Whether he was terrified, 
or charmed by the courage of her affection, 
cannot be kuown. Heleft the room; and, 
without robbing a house sanctified by such 
strength of affection, he departed. 
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where he was received with much kind- 
ness. 

Nightfall brought no abatement of the 
tempest. The lightning still blazed out in 
broad masses of fire; the thunder jarred 
and rattled amid the clouds like parks of 
artillery, and the rain continued to pour 
down unceasingly. The invitation to re- 
main all night, which the farmer and his 
wife tendered in all sincerity, was not, of 
course, declined by the preacher. 

In the morning, after being served with 
a plentiful breakfast, Mr. Odell returned 
his warmest thanks for the kindness he 
had received, and proceeded on his journey. 
He had six miles to ride ; but it was only 
half-past eight o’clock when he started, and 
as the hour of preaching was ten, there 
was plenty of time for him to proceed at 
his leisure. As sister Russel lived nearly 
a mile from a direct course, he did not 
turn aside to call upon her, but went to 
the meeting house. On reaching the lit- 
tle country church, Mr. Odell found a 
small company of men assembled in front 
of the humble building, who looked at 
him curiously, and with something of shy- 
ness in their manner, as he rode up and 
dismounted. No one offering to take his 
horse, he led him aside to a little grove, 
and tied the reins toa tree. One or two 
of the men nodded, distantly, as he passed 
them on his way to the meeting house 
door ; but none of them spoke to him. 

On entering the meeting house, Mr. 
Odell found some thirty persons assembled, 
most of them women. If there were any 
“official members” present, they made 
themselves in no way officious in regard 
to the preacher, who, after pausing at the 
door leading into the little altar, or chancel, 
for a short time, and looking round with 
an expression of inquiry on his face, as- 
cended the pulpit stairs, and took his seat. 
All was as silent, almost, as if the house 
was tenantless. 

In a little while the preacher arose, and 
gave outa hymn. But there was no one 
to raise the tune. One looked at another 
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uneasily. Sundry persons coughed and 
cleared their throats, but all remained si- 
lent. Mr. Odell was not much of a singer, 
but had practised on “Old Hundred” so 
much, that he could lead that air very 
well, and the hymn happening, by good 
luck, to be set toa long metre tune, he 
was able to start it. This done, the con- 
gregation joined in, and the singing went 
off pretty well. After praying and read- 
ing a chapter in the Bible, he set down to 
collect his thoughts for the sermon, which 
was, of course, to be extempore, as all 
Methodist sermons are. It is usual for the 
choir, if there is one, to sing an anthem 
during this pause; or, where no singers 
are set apart, for some member to strike 
up an appropriate hymn, in which the 
congregation joins. On this occasion all 
was silent. After the lapse of a few min- 
utes, Mr. Odell arose, and turning in the 
Bible to the chapter where the text from 
which he was to preach, was recorded, 
read the verse that was to form the ground- 
work of his remarks. Before opening the 
subject, he stated briefly, that he was the 
preacher who was to labor among them 
during the ensuing year, and hoped, in the 
Divine Providence, that good both to them 
and to him would result from the new 
spiritual relations that were about to com- 
mence. ‘Then proceeding with his dis- 
course, he preached to them and exhorted 
with great earnestness, but without seem- 
ing to make any impression. Not an 
“amen” was heard from any part of the 
house ; not an eye grew moist; not an 
audible groan or sigh disturbed the air. 
Nothing responded to his appeals but the 
echo of his own voice. 

Never had the preacher delivered a dis- 
course in which he felt so little freedom. 
His words came back upon his ears with a 
kind of dull reverberation, as if the hearts 
of his hearers were of ice instead of flesh. 

Before singing the last hyran, Mr. Odell 
gave out that at the conclusion of the 
service he would hold a class-meeting, 
After he had finally pronounced the bene- 
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diction, there was a pretty general move- 
ment towards the door. Only seven re- 
mained, and these were all female 
members; most of them pretty well 
advanced in their lite-journey. Mr. Mar- 
tin was at meeting, but, ere the preacher 
had descended the pulpit stairs, he was 
out of the house, and preparing to leave 
for home. 

“ Where is the new preacher going ?” 
asked a member of Mr. Martin, as he led 
out his horse. 

“ 'T'o sister Russel’s, I presume.” 

“ Sister Russel is not here.” 

“Tsn’t she ?” 

“No. She’s sick.” 

“He stayed there last night, [ suppose, 
and will go back after class.” Martin 
sprang upon his horse as he said this. 

“ We ought to be sure of it,” remarked 
the other. 

“JT can’t invite him home,” said Martin. 
“If I do I shall have him through the 
whole year, and that is not convenient. 
The preachers have always stayed at sis- 
ter Russel’s, and there is no reason why 
they shouldn’t continue to do so.” 

«J havn’t a corner to put him in,” re- 
marked the other. “ Besides, these preach- 
ers are too nice for me.” 

“It’s all right, no doubt,” said Martin, 
as he balanced himself in his saddle; 
“allright. He stayed at sister Russel’s 
last evening, and will go back and stay 
there until to-morrow morning. Get up, 
Tom.” 

And with this self-satisfying remark, 
the farmer rode away. The man with 
whom he had been talking, was, like him, 
a member, and, like him, had omitted to 
attend class, in order to shift off upon 
some one else the burden of entertaining 
the new preacher ; for whoever first ten- 
dered him the hospitalities of his house 
and table, would most probably have to 
do it through the year. He, too, rode off, 
and left others to see that the preacher 
was duly cared for. 


An icy coldness pervaded the class 
meeting. Only four out of the seven 
sisters, one of whom was an old black 
woman, could muster up courage enough 
to tell, in answer to the preacher’s call, 
the “ dealings” of Providence with their 
souls; and only two of them could effect 
an utterance louder than a whisper.— 
What they did say had in it but little 
coherence ; and Mr. Odell had to content 
himself with an exhortation to each, of a 
general rather than of a particular cha- 
racter. When the hymn was sung at 
the close, only one thin, whispering voice, 
joined in the song of praise, and not a 
sob or sigh was heard in response to his 
prayer. ‘The class paper showed the 
names of thirty members; but, here were 
only seven! This was rather discourag- 
ing for a commencement. Mr. Odell} 
hardly knew what course to take—whe- 
ther to stir up with some pretty sharp 
remarks the little company of believers 
who were present, and thus to seek to 
impress the whole through them; or, to 
wait until he came round again, and have 


. a good chance at them from the pulpit. 


He concluded, in the end, that the last 
course might be the best one. 

In calling over the names on the class 
paper, he found that sister Russel was ab- 
sent. On dismissing the meeting, all ex- 
cept the old black woman retired. She 
lingered, however, to shake hands with 
the new preacher, and to show him that, 
if she was old, her teeth were good, and 
her eyes white and lively. 

On emerging into the open air, Mr. 
Odell saw the last of his flock slowly re- 
tiring from the scene of worship. For 
two of the women, their husbands had 
waited outside of the meeting-house, and 
they had taken into their wagons two 
other women who lived near them. These 
wagons were already in motion when the 
preacher came out,. followed by the old 
black woman, who, it now appeared, had 
the key of the meeting-house door, which 
she locked. 
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“Then you are the sexton, Aunty, 
marked Mr. Odell, with a smile. 

“ Yes, massa, I keeps de key.” 

“Well, Nancy,” said he, who had al- 
ready made up his mind what he would 
do, “ ’m going home to dinner with you ?” 

“ Me, massa?” Old Nancy looked as 
much surprised as a startled hare. 

“Yes. You see they’ve all gone and 
left me, and I feel very hungry. You'll 
give me some of your dinner !” 

“Yes, massa, please God! [ll give you 
all of it—but, it’s only pork and hominy.” 

“Very good; and it will be all the 
sweeter, because I am welcome.” 

“ ’Deed, massa, and you is welcome, five 
hundred times over! But it was a down- 
right shame for all de white folks to go 
off so. I never seed such people.” 

‘Never mind, Nancy, don’t trouble 
yourself, I shall be well enough taken 
care of} Ill trust you for that.” 

And so Mr. Odell mounted his horse, 
and accompanied the old woman home. 
She lived rather over a mile from the 
meeting-house ; and the way was past the 
comfortable residence of Mr. Martin. The 
latter did not feel altogether satisfied with 
himself as he rode home. He was not 
certain that the preacher had stayed at 


re- 


sister Russel’s on the night before. He 
inight have ridden over from S since 





morning. ‘This suggestion caused him to 
feel rather more uneasy in mind; for if 
this were the case, it was doubttul whe- 
ther, after class was over, there was any 
one who could or would invite him home. 

“What kind of a man is the new 
preacher?” asked Mrs. Martin of her 
husband, on his return from meeting. 

“Hie seemed to be a very good sort of 
man,” replied Martin, indifferently. 

“Ts he young, or old ?” 

“ He’s about my age, I should think.” 

“ Married ?”" 

*T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Did you speak to him?” 

*No; I came away after tne sermon.” 

“Then you didn’t stay to class ?” 
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“ No.” 

“ Sister Russel was not there ?” 

“No; she’s sick.” 

“So Iheard. The preacher didn’t stay 
at her house last night.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Mrs. Williams called in while you 
were away. She had just been to sister 
Russel’s.” 

“ And the new preacher didn’t stay at 
her house last night ?” 

“No. Mrs. Williams asked particu- 
larly.” 

“ He must have ridden oyer from S 
this morning. I’m most sorry I didn’t 
wait, and ask him to come home and stay 
with us.” 

“T wish you had. Sister Russel is too 
sick to have him at her house, if he should 
go there. Whostayed toclass meeting ?” 

“ Not over a half dozen, and they were 
all women. I left Bill Taylor and Harry 
Chester waiting outside for their wives.” 

* They wouldn’t ask him home.” 

* No; and if they did, 1 should be sorry 
to have him go there. I wish I had stayed 
in, and invited him home. But it can’t 
be helped now; and there is no use fret- 
ting over it.” 

Soon after this, dinner was announced, 
and the farmer sat down with his family 
to a table loaded with good and substan- 
tial things. He ate and enjoyed himself; 
though not as highly as he would have 
done, had not thoughts of the new preach- 
er intruded themselves. 

After dinner, Martin took a comfortable 
nap, which lasted about an hour. He then 
went out and took a little walk to himself: 
While standing at the gate, which opened 
from his farm to the country road a few 
hundred yards from the house, a man who 
lived half a mile below, came along. This 
man was not a member of any church, 
and took some delight, at times, in having 
his jest with professors of religion. 

“ Fine afternoon, Mr. Ellis,” said Mar- 
tin, as the man stopped. 

“Very fine. How are you all?” 
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“ Quite well. Any news stirring ?” 

“Why no, not much. Only they say 
that the Methodists about here have all 
joined the Amalgamation Society.” 

“Who says so?’ enquired Martin, 
slightly coloring. 

“Well, they say it down our way; I 
thouglit it was only a joke at first. But 
a little while after dinner Aunt Nancy’s 
Tom came over to my house for some oats 
and hay for your minister’s horse. He 
said the preachers were going to stop at 
the old woman’s after this. I half doubted 
the rascal’s story, though I let him have 
the provender. Sure enough, as I came 
along just now, who should I see but the 
preacher, sitting before the door of old 
Nancy’s log hut, as much at home as if 
his skin were the color of ebony. These 
are rather queer doings, friend Martin; I 
don’t know what the folks’ll say.” 

Ye will not pause to describe the as- 
tonishment and confusion of Martin, on 
learning this, but step down to Aunt 
Nancy’s, where Mr. Odell, after dining 
on pork and hominy, with the addition of 
potatoes and corn bread, was sitting in 
the shade, before the log cabin of the old 
negro. The latter was busy as a bee in- 
side, in the preparation of something for 
the preacher’s supper, that she thought 
would be more suited to his mode of living 
and appetite, than pork, corn bread, and 
hominy. 

Mr. Odell was rather more inclined to 
feel amused than annoyed at his new po- 
sition. Aunt Nancy’s dinner had tasted 
very good ; and had been sweetened rather 
than spoiled by the old creature’s loqua- 
ejous kindness, and officious concern, lest 
what she had to set before him would not 
be relished. While he thus sat musing 
—the subject of his thoughts is of no par- 
ticular consequence to be known—his 
attention was arrested by hearing Aunt 
Nancy exclaim— 

“Kie! Here comes Massa Martin!” 

“The preacher turned his head, and 
saw a man approaching with the decided 


and rather quick step of one wno had 
something on his mind. 

“Ts that brother Martin?’ asked Mr. 
Odell, calling to Aunt Nancy, who was 
near the window of her hut. 

“ Yes, please goodness! Wonder what 
he’s comin’ here *bout?” 

. “ We'll soon see,” returned the preach- 
er, composing himself in his chair. 

In a few minutes, the farmer, looking 
sadly “ flustered,” arrived at the door of 
the old negro’s humble abode. Mr. Odell 
kept his seat with an air of entire self- 
possession and unconcern, and looked at 
the new comer as he would have done at 
any other stranger. 

“Mr. Odell, the new preacher on this 
circuit?” said Martin, in a respectable 
manner, as he advanced towards the min- 
ister. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Odell, without rising 
or evincing any surprise at the question. 

“] am very sorry, indeed, sir! very sor- 
ry,’ began Martin, in a deprecating tone 
of voice, “ that you should have been so 
badly neglected as you were to-day. I 
had no idea—I never once thought—the 
preachers have always stayed at sister 
Russel’s—I took it for granted that you 
were there. ‘T'o think that you should 
not have been invited home by any one. 
I am mortified to death.” 


“Oh, no,” responded the preacher, smil- 
ing, “ it is not quite so bad as that. Our 
good old sister here, very kindly tendered 
me the hospitalities of her humble home, 
which I accepted gratefully. No one 
could be kinder to me than she has been 
—no one could have given me a warmer 
welcome.” 


“+ But—but,” stammered forth Martin, 
“this is no place for a preacher to stay.” 

“A far better place than ny Lord and 
Master had. The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
head. The servant must not seek to be 
greater than his Lord.” 
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“ But, my dear sir, my home is a far 
more suitable and congenial home for you,” 
urged the distressed brother Martin. * You 
must go there with me atonce. My wife 
is terribly hurt about the matter. She 
would have come over for you herself, but 
she is not very well to-day.” 

“Tell the good sister,” replied Odell, 
affecting not to know the individual before 
him, “ that I am so comfortable here, that 
I cannot think of changing my quarters. 
Besides, after Aunt Nancy has been so 
kind as to invite me to her home, and pro- 
vide for both me and my horse, when no 
one else took the least notice of me, nor 
seemed to care whether I got the shelter 
of a roof, or a mouthful of food, it would 
not be right for me to turn away from 
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her because a more comfortable place of- 
fered.” 

It was in vain that Martin argued and 
persuaded. The preacher’s mind was 
made up to stay where he was. And he 
did stay with Aunt Nancy until the next 
morning, when, after praying with the 
old lady, and giving her his blessing, he 
started on his journey. 

When, at the end of four weeks, Mr. 
Odell again appeared at the little meeting 
house, you may be sure he was received 
with marked attention. Martin was the 
most forward of all, and, after preaching 
and class meeting—there wasa pretty full 
attendance at both—took the minister home 
with him. Ever since that time the preach- 
ers have been entertained at his house. 
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THINKING OF THEE. 


/ 
BY A. D. WILLIAMS. 


Wuen the wild winds are howling, 
Now distant, now nigh, 

And the storm-king is growling, 
And clouds veil the sky ; 

When the tempest is foaming, 
O’er ocean and lea, 

My thoughts are not roaming— 
I’m thinking of thee! 


When the mild, gentle showers 
Distil from the sky, 

And the bright blooming flowers 
Delight the glad eye; 

When the zephyrs are playing 
So blandly and free, 

My thoughts are not straying— 
I’m thinking of thee! 


When the beams of Aurora 
Are flooding the earth, 


With morn’s radiant glory 
And day’s jovial mirth ; 


When the gay birds are singing 
In innocent glee, 

As their clear tones are ringing, 
I’m thinking of thee! 


When day’s fading sky-light 
Wanes slow from the west, 

And the shadows of twilight 
Steal soft o’er its breast ; 

When Luna is shimmering 
O’er land and o’er sea— 

While the bright stars are glim’ring, 
I’m thinking of thee! 


Amid gay festive pleasure, 
Where mirth leads the song, 
There my heart has no treasure— 

Thou’rt not in the throng. 
But forgetting the present, 
Its wild merry glee, 
My communings are pleasant— 
I’m thinking of thee! 
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“OUR EXOTIC IS DEAD.” 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Dear Gartann.—We are sad and 
dispirited. The sunny days of the har- 
vest time are dull and dreary. The 
bright tints of autumn fall on our vision 
without interest. Gloom seems brooding 
every where around us, for one of our 
number is gone. A very precious little 
member of our family group has been re- 
moved from us by the relentless hand of 
Death. Our Heavenly Father saw our 
idolatry, and to teach us submission, took 
her back again to heaven, to be the adorer 
instead of the adored. ‘Ten months ago, 
she came to us a little stranger. With 
much joy we received the responsible 
and welcome charge, and how soon we 
learned to love her, alas! too well. Day 
by day, like some opening bud of spring- 
time, her beauties revealed themselves, 
and new-born ideas became developed, 
for she was not a creature of mere in- 
stinct. Every one noticed her uncommon 
precocity. And withall she was such a 
pleasant and amiable child, and so full of 
life, motion, and playfulness, that no one 
could fail of loving her. The infant sou] 
seemed to feast upon the beautiful, and 
develope itself in the contemplation of 
every fair and comely object. 

With what rapture would she seize a 
proffered flower, or gaze upon pictures 
and paintings, and with what peculiar 
sweetness would her musical voice chime 
in, and unite in angelic harmony, with 
strains of music. 

But she has gone home. Home toa 
brighter, purer, and a happier world ; and 
to a Father who will protect, and love her, 


and make her far happier than the most 
gentle and tender earthly parent could do. 

Her disease was a severe and painful 
one, and in a very few days her bright, 
blue eyes became dim, and the roseate 
hues of health and beauty faded from her 
fair cheeks, and her brow became white 
as marble, amid the soft silken locks of 
gold that shaded it. | 

Death stood by her all night, and in 
the morning, just as the bright beams of 
the orb of day stole silently into the room, 
he touched her gently, and she “slept 
the sleep that knows no waking.” And 
her guardian angel took the freed spirit 
with a smile of joy, and soared away 
with it to heaven, and placed it in the 
bosom of its other Father—God! Happy, 
precious, little Alice! thy earthly father’s 
heart bleeds for thee, but thou hast found 
rest, undisturbed, eternal rest! O may 
thy mildness, thy purity, and gentleness, 
and the memory of all thy infant virtues, 
be constant monitors over thy parent, and 
may he so live as to meet thee again, 
when he too shall sleep in death. 

And here, dear Garland, suffer an old 
and tried friend a little corner on thy fair 
page, to write her epitaph. 





DIED, 
IN LEVERETT, AUGUST 28th, 1849, 


ALIGE ALISON, 


Daughter of Harriette C. and David Rice, M.D., 
AGED TEN MONTHS. 

‘“‘ An idol transformed into an angel and taken 
back to heaven.” 
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FLOWERS I! 


I sat alone in my school-room. The 
busy beings who had been about me all 
day had taken their dinner baskets on their 
arms, and travelled off over the hill, in the 
path which led to their several homes. 

My desk was strewed over with with- 
ered wild flowers. Some were offerings 
of infantile hands, while others had been 
brought in by the botanical class. I had 
dwelt for a longer time that night than I 
was wont upon the beauty of the vegeta- 
ble world, and the goodness and wisdom 
of its Creator. I spread before them the 
beautifully tinted corolla of the field lily, 
and showed them its thread-like stamens 
with golden anthers, and its curious pis- 
tiles. From another wild flower I drew 
the delicate and nicely notched calyx, 
and explained to them its various uses, 
and asked if man, with all his boasted 
powers, had ever planned or executed 
any thing half so lovely. 

I turned over the pages of God’s holy 
word, and read a description of the riches 
of Solomon; “and yet,” I continued, “ in 
all his glory he was not arrayed like one 
of these.” If it is out of our power to 
make any thing as beautiful as the little 
flower which we crush under our feet at 
almost every step, should we not be hum- 
bled ? 

A breathless interest pervaded the little 
group, and their voices were more sub- 
sued than usual, when they came to wish 
me * good night.” 

After the echo of their footsteps had 
died away, and the room had become si- 
lent, I opened a book and began to read. 
Soon my attention was arrested by a quick 
light step, and a little girl of five summers 
slid in beside me. Her little, pale, sweet 
face, was turned up towards me, while 
her sun bonnet had fallen back, loosing 





N HEAVEN. 


N HEAVEN. 


the dark brown curls which strayed in 
rich profusion around her face and neck. 

“] thought Frances had gone home,” 
said I, as I lifted her to a seat beside me. 
“Ts she not afraid her mother will be 
anxious about her?” 

“] thought Miss Butler would tell me 
more about God and the beautiful flowers,” 
she replied, “and I have come back to 
hear.” 

She had gathered a bunch of butteg- 
cups, and I took them from her little 
hand, and told her again of their curious 
structure. I spoke to her of that most 
beautiful of God’s creation, the moss rese, 
and said that he had placed the Magnolia 
Grandiflora upon the earth, to render it 
more lovely—more like Heaven. 

She caught the idea with enthusiasm. 
“Will there be flowers in Heaven?” she 
asked. 

“There will be every thing bright and 
beautiful there,” I replied; * and if flow- 
ers can add any thing to the beauty of 
the golden courts, we shall surely find 
them there.” 

“Oh,” said she, “I hope the angels 
will wear wreaths of them; I am sure I 
shal] love better to look upon them, and 
to hear them sing !” 

These were among her last words as I 
parted from her that evening. The next 
day, Frances was not in her seat. [ in- 
quired for her, and they told me she was 
not well. I never sawheragain. A few 
weeks after, her coffin passed my windows, 
covered with a black pall, and followed 
by a train of mourners. I watched them 
until they disappeared in the circuitous 
road that led to the village grave-yard, 
and then I turned with a sigh, and said— 
“Yes, Frances, there are flowers in Heav- 
en, for you are there.” 
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